CHAPTER XIII.
THE ENERGETIC CYCLE.
Hitherto the discussion has turned chiefly upon what energy is. It next becomes of importance to consider how it may be obtained for human consumption. The question is not one as to the sources from which energy may be derived. Much has been written upon this topic; yet, except for the need for endlessly repeating the lesson that the waves of the sea do not constitute a practicable source of supply, nor even the tides (except under most unusual circumstances), there is little to be said in this connection.
The question of prime interest is not: How may man acquire energy ? It is, instead: How does nature do it ?
On every hand, in every natural phenomenon, is seen an endless chain of energy-transformations. The one stock of energy possessed by nature is made available for the most intricate and endless variety of purposes and effects, merely by transformation. In the power-house one sees a little of this: The ownership of a store of black, dense, heavy, unchanging coal gives one permanence of potentiality for power. Upon demand, this may be converted into heat and light, in combustion. But the permanence is gone; transfer ability, and also evanescence, have taken its place.
The evanescence of flame-heat being usually too great, a fair degree of permanence is acquired, with portability retained, by transformation into steam-heat. This, upon demand, becomes mechanical motion. This, in turn, may become electricity. The electricity may then become chemical energy again, the form from which it started, in electrolysis; or light and heat again, as it was in the furnace; or an ether-wave carrying human intelligence across the midnight seas; or mere motion and heat again. Even in the human laboratory the transformations are startling enough. But in Dame Nature's they are far more so; they are stupendous, amazing and quite incomprehensible, except in their most general aspects.
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